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The fierce debate over the slavery issue during the decades preceding 
the outbreak of the “irrepressible conflict" of 1861-65 forced the slave- 
holding interests to seek and to set forth, in frenzied desperation, 
rationalizations to bulwark the crumbling pillars of the South's “ peculiar 
institution.” Pro-slavery preachers combed the Bible for religious and 
moral arguments in defense of human enslavement. Lawyers and legis- 
iators created a vast literature on constitutional sanction of the institution. 
Philosophical tracts gravely proclaimed that slavery was founded in 
“natural law.’ Economists warned America that the national prosperity 
was built on slavery, and that emancipation would surely be followed by 
economic ruin, complete and permanent. A tremendous mountain of 
propaganda literature was built up by both sides of the controversy. 

The most potent argument of the pro-slavery propagandists, perhaps, 
stemmed from ethnology—that science which investigates the mental and 
physical differences in man. 

Essentially, the ethnological argument for slavery was based on the 
almost universally accepted belief that the Negro was biologically inferior 
to the white race. From this was deduced the corollary arguments that 
the Negro must always play a subordinate role in his relationships with 
whites, and that slavery was his natural status in this relationship. 

The Declaration of Independence had stated, in plain and forthright 
language: 

* All men are created equal.” 

To circumvent this immortal statement of the essential equality of 
humankind, pro-slavery apologists felt impelled to sift, from the vast 
storehouse of anthropological data, opinions and anecdotes that would 
lend apparent scientific sanction to the argument that the Negro was not 
entitled to human status. And there were plenty of statements, pseudo- 
scientific in nature, to fit snugly into the prevailing patterns of prejudice. 
Learned studies were published purporting to show that the Negro was 
a sub-human species, more closely allied to the ape than to his Caucasian 
superiors, One of the popular conceits of the day was that the Negro 


* Read before the New York Medical History Society, February 2nd, 1944. 
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was doomed, by his natural intellectual limitations, to a permanent state 
of slavery. His brain was so fragile an organ as never to be able to 
withstand the pressure of civilized responsibility. In one of the learned 
ethnological works of the period—-Types of Mankind, by Dr. John C. 
Nott and George C. Glidden (two gentlemen of Alabama), published in 
Philadelphia in 1854 and widely quoted as an authoritative work by 
contemporaries here and abroad—the Negro race in America was placed 
in the same category as domesticated animals such as horses, cattle, asses 
and “ other brutes.” * 

The pseudo-science of phrenology was then in great vogue. Many 
people, including a number of serious scholars, were convinced that the 
secrets of human reason could be discovered by studying the shape of 
skulls. Comparative studies in human crania brought forth much new 
light on the physical structure of man, and also a lot of nonsensical 
theories. In 1856, Pierre Cratiolet, a French anthropologist, put the case 
of the prejudiced in the flowery phrases of his native tongue. He wrote 
that in such races as the Negro, “the cranium closes on the brain like a 
prison. It is no longer a temple divine, to use the expression of Malpighi, 
but a sort of helmet for resisting heavy blows.”’* 

The phrenological influence of the time gave new twists to the old 
argument that Negroes were mentally inferior to whites. Prejudiced 
investigators found peculiarities in the Negro brain and in the Negro 
shape of the head that seemed to compel comparisons with ourang- 
outangs. The Negro’s purportedly slanting forehead and depressed 
summit, in the phrenological language of the day, was said to contract 
the cerebrum—seat of the intellectual faculties—while increasing the size 
of the cerebellum—seat of the animal propensities. Pro-slavery advocates 
exploited these leads to the full, and drew desired corollaries therefrom. 
A classic instance of the phrenological apology for slavery is found in the 
works of Dr. Samuel A. Cartwright, a Mississippi physician whose ethno- 
logical tracts were widely quoted in pro-slavery literature. Here is how 
Cartwright, in 1843, explained some purported anatomical peculiarities 
of the Negro: 

The nerves of the spinal marrow and the abdominal viscera, being more volumi- 


nous than in other races, and the brain being ten per cent less in volume and in 
weight, he is, from necessity, more under the influence of his instincts and 


* J. C. Nott and George M. Glidden, Types of Mankind (Phila. 1854), p. 260. 
* Quoted by T. Wingate Todd, “ Anthropology and Negro Slavery,” Medical Life 
(New York, March, 1929), No, 102, p. 16. 
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animality, than other races of men and less under the influence of his refiective 
faculties . . 

The former, predominating, rules the intellect and chains the mind to slavery— 
slavery to himself, slavery to his appetites, and a radical slave in his habits, when- 
ever he is left to himself. His mind being thus depressed by the excessive develop- 
ment of the nerves of organic life, nothing but arbitrary power, prescribing and 
enforcing temperance in all things, can restrain the excesses of his mental nature 
and restore reason to her throne.* 


Anthropology was then largely in its anecdotal stage. Ethnology had 
as yet developed no strong critical standards. The statements of pseudo- 
scientists were widely accepted for want of controverting data. There 
can be no doubt that the pro-slavery apologies, such as the above-quoted 
statement of Dr. Cartwright, exerted a decided influence on contemporary 
thought not only in the South but in the North. 

The ethnological arguments of the pro-slavery agitators received 
powerful aid and comfort in 1840 from a most unexpected and appar- 
ently incontrovertible source. The sixth U.S. decennial census, conducted 
in that year, included for the first time an attempt to enumerate the 
mentally diseased and the mentally defective—or “insane and idiots” as 
they were officially known at the time. The term idiot, now limited to the 
lowest of three grades of feeble-minded-- was then used in a generic 
sense, to cover all the mentally defective. In the census of 1840, no 
discrimination was made in enumerating the insane and the idiots —all 
were lumped together with statistical tables. 

Aside from this indiscriminate grouping of the mentally ill and the 
mentally defective, the instructions to the census takers gave promise of 
an accurate enumeration of the mentally handicapped in America, with 
invaluable bases for statistical comparisons between the white and Negro 
populations, the free and the slave. The marshals were instructed to 
conduct their inquiry from house to house, leaving no dwelling or insti- 
tution uninspected, and to record the number of white and colored 
inhabitants of each—how many were lunatics or idiots, how many were 
supported by their own estates or friends, and how many were supported 
at public charge. The controls seemed well ordered; medical and social 
scientists awaited the returns of the census eagerly. 

The returns of the sixth census were printed in 1841, under the 
imprimatur of the U. S. Dept. of State, with the notation “ corrected at 
the Department of State.” Therein, in the long, neat, coldly objective 


* Samuel A. Cartwright, Essays (Natchez, 1843), p. 12; quoted in William S. Jenkins’ 
Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935), p. 251. 
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rows of statistics on insane and idiots, readers found a strange and 
sensational revelation that seemed to give irrefutable proof that slavery 
was good not only for the white master, but for the black man in bondage. 
Here was the proof, printed in a government document, sponsored and 
paid for by Congress, made up of figures gathered by apparently unbiased 
officials all over the land. 

For the one extraordinary, compelling fact deduced from this sixth 
census was the amazing disproportion in the rate of insanity among 
Negroes in the free and the slave states. 

The total population of the United States, as revealed in the census, 
was a little over 17,000,000. Negroes, slave and free, comprised about 
3,000,000 of this total. 

The “insane and idiots" in the United States totalled 17,456, accord- 
ing to the census figures. Of these, 14,521 were listed as whites and 
2,935 as Negroes. There was little difference between the mental handicap 
rate among Northern and Southern whites. In the North, one out of 995 
white persons were recorded as insane or idiotic; in the South the ratio 
was one to 945.3.* ; 

The census figures showed that of 2,788,573 Negro inhabitants of the 
slave states, 1,734 were insane or idiotic—making a ratio of one to every 
1,558. In the Northern, or free states, on the other hand, 1,191 Negroes 
out of 171,894 were found to be insane or idiotic—a ratio of one in 
every 144.5. 

Thus, according to the census of 1840, the rate of mental disease and 
defect among free Negroes was about 11 times higher than it was among 
enslaved Negroes. 

Nor was this all. The census showed that in the free state of Maine 
every fourteenth Negro was afflicted with mental disease or defect, in 
Michigan every twenty-seventh, in New Hampshire every twenty-eighth, 
in Massachusetts every forty-third. In contrast, in the deepest South, 
where slavery was most firmly entrenched, the rate of mental handicap 
among Negroes ranged from one to 2,117 in Georgia to only one in 4,310 
in Louisiana. Finally, New Jersey, with the lowest Negro insanity rate 
among the free states of the North, had twice the rate of its neighbor 
Delaware, just below the Mason and Dixon line, which had the poorest 
showing of all the slave states!° 


*U. S. State Department, Compilation of the Enumeration of the Inhabitants ond 
Statistics of the United States, as Obtained at the Department of State, from the Returns 
of the Sixth Census (Washington, 1841). 

® Edward Jarvis, “Insanity among the Coloured Population of the Free States,” 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences (Phila. 1844), VII, p, 73. 
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The moral to be drawn from this amazing set of statistics seemed clear. 
It was quickly seized upon by the pro-slavery advocates and heralded far 
and wide, here and abroad. 

John C. Calhoun, ex-vicepresident of the United States, political leader 
of the slave states and the leading theorist of the secession movement, 
thundered on the floor of Congress: 


Here is proof of the necessity of slavery. The African is incapable of self-care 
and sinks into lunacy under the burden of freedom. It is a mercy to him to give 
him the guardianship and protection from mental death.* 


Previously, the pro-slavery propagandists had seldom defended their 
peculiar institution from the viewpoint of its benefits to the slaves them- 
selves. Now, the astounding implications of the 1840 census enabled the 
slaveowners to wrap themselves in the sanctimonious cloak of philan- 
thropy. Slavery was now become a benevolent institution. 

The new propaganda line found its most elegant expression in the 
great literary journal of the South—The Southern Literary Messenger— 
which only a few years earlier had been edited by Edgar Allan Poe. 
The June, 1843, issue of the Messenger carried a lengthy unsigned article 
entitled, ‘‘ Reflections on the Census of 1840.” This article dripped with 
treacly concern for the black man’s well-being. The main moral it drew 
from the census was that masterhood was the white man’s burden. 


We are not friendly to slavery (the article declared). We lament and deplore 
it as the greatest evil that could have been inflicted on our country ... We lament 
it not for the sake of the black race, but of the white. The former, who are slaves 
.., are not only far happier in a state of slavery than of freedom, but we believe 
the happiest class on this continent .. . 

Whenever it can be shown to us of the South, that the free blacks of any of the 
“free states” are as happy as the slaves . . . the subject of general emancipation 
will be entitled to more consideration, But so long as they furnish little else but 
materials for jails, penitentiaries and madhouses; warned by such examples, we 
cannot desire to be the destroyers of the dependent race." 


The article in the Southern Literary Messenger concluded with a series 
of twelve categorical propositions, among which the following were 
included : 

That insanity is very often the result of evil—moral or physical— 
brought on by vicious habits and uncontrolled passions; that the vast 
disparity between the insane colored population of the non-slaveholding 


* Robert W. Wood, Memorial of Edwerd Jarvis, M.D. (Boston, 1885), p. 11. 
™“ Reflections on the Census of 1840," Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond, 1843), 
IX, p. 350. 
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states and the slaveholding states is the result of moral causes; that the 
free blacks of the non-slaveholding states are vicious to an enormous 
extent; that the vices of the free blacks have increased in proportion to 
the time that has elapsed since their emancipation; and that general 
emancipation would be attended with most injurious consequences to the 
country where it took place, and eventually prove fatal to the emancipated 
race.* 

Periodical articles, political speeches, and sociological and scientific 
tracts appeared in profusion, accepting without question the racial impli- 
cations of the insanity census of 1840. Abolitionists were as dismayed 
by the returns as the pro-slavery agitators were delighted. At first, the 
former were too stunned to launch an inquiry into the truth of the census 
returns, 

But, as luck would have it, a broken leg and a curious mind resulted 
in a startling revelation regarding inaccuracies in the 1840 census. The 
broken leg and curious mind both belonged to Dr. Edward Jarvis, 
a versatile physician of Concord (later of Dorchester) Massachusetts, 
with a growing passion for statistical research. Jarvis’ interest in statis- 
tics was stimulated by his close friend, Lemuel Shattuck, who later wrote 
the epochal report of the Massachusetts Sanitary Commission of 1850, 
a milestone in the history of American public health. Jarvis was a founder, 
in 1839, of the American Statistical Association, and subsequently served 
as president of that society for 31 years. He became a leading vital 
statistician of his time, while practicing medicine as a specialist in mental 
disorders. 

In 1842, Dr. Jarvis found himself confined to his bed with a broken 
leg. His active mind requiring exercise, he picked up the printed census 
of 1840 and started examining the figures and the methods used in com- 
piling them. His interest was especially attracted to the census of insane 
and idiots. He compared painstakingly the population figures of towns 
and counties with the enumeration of the insane, broken down by skin- 
color. He explored further, and emerged with findings as startling as 
the original census figures. These findings he presented in a paper entitled, 
“Insanity among the Coloured Population of the Free States,” published 
just one-hundred years ago—January, 1844—in the American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences. 


Throughout the civilized world (Jarvis wrote in preface), the statement has gone 
forth that, according to the experience of the United States . .. slavery is more 


* Ibid., p. 351. 
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than ten-fold more favorable to mental health than freedom... The slaves are 
consoled with the assurance that although another man's will governs them, yet 
their minds are not bound with insane delusions, nor crushed in idiocy, as are those 
of their brethren who govern themselves . .. The apparent exemption of the slave 
from one of the most terrible disorders that has visited humanity and the ten-fold 
liability of the free black to the same, may become not only a fundamental principle 
in medical science but also one of the elementary principles in political economy.® 


It wasn’t his intention, Jarvis wrote, to indulge in the theoretical 
arguments that had grown up around the census figures; he would 
“strike at the very root of the matter, and show their entire want of 
truth, and demonstrate that no reliance whatever can be placed on what 
purport to be facts, respecting the prevalence of insanity among the free 
Negroes, set forth in that fallacious and self-condemning document, the 
sixth census of the United States.’” 

And, in truth, Jarvis did proceed to expose effectively one of the most 
amazing tissues of statistical falsehood and error ever woven together 
under government imprint. He showed, by the internal evidence of the 
census itself{—contrasting general population figures with statistics on the 
insane—that the report was a hopeless mass of contradictions, weighted 
against the free Negro. Many Northern towns, for instance, were 
mysteriously credited with insane Negroes although they were entirely 
without Negro residents. Many other localities were listed in the census 
as having more Negro madmen than there were Negro inhabitants. Thus 
the town of Scarsboro, Maine, which had a lily-white population, found 
itself charged with six insane Negroes. The town of Dresden, Maine, 
which boasted but three Negro inhabitants, found census-takers crediting 
it with double that number of insane blacks. In such wise was the 
astonishing ratio of one insane Negro to every fourteen in Maine built 
up by erroneous statistics. 

Worcester, Massachusetts, was stated in the census to contain 133 
colored lunatics and idiots. This figure, Jarvis found, really represented 
that number of white patients in the famous State hospital for the insane 
at Worcester! 

In state after state, town after town, Jarvis set down general colored 
population figures that completely contradicted the enumeration of the 
colored insane. Jarvis went further, and proved serious discrepancies 
Letween the figures in the Federal census and those in the more accurate 


"Edward Jarvis, “Insanity among the Coloured Population of the Free States,” 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences (Phila, 1844), VII, pp. 74-75; Dr. Jarvis 
previously had published a preliminary report in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
(Boston, 1843), XX VII, pp. 126-32, 281-82. 
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State censuses undertaken about the same time. He proved grave inaccu- 
racies not only in the statistics relating to the Negroes, but those relating 
to the whites. He proved that the Federal census of deaf-mutes, under- 
taken in 1840, was likewise completely unreliable. He examined the 
original census sheets ; he showed how, in case after case, the local tallies 
differed substantially from the final tables drawn up in Washington. He 
showed how four different printings of the census of 1840 contradicted 
one another in important respects. 


Here is proof (Jarvis said at the end of his brilliant statistical analysis), to force 
upon us the lamentable conclusion that the sixth census has contributed nothing to 
the statistical nosology of the free blacks, and furnished us with no data wherein 
we may build any theory respecting the liability of humanity, in its different phases 
and in various outward circumstances, to loss of reason or of the senses ... Such 
a document as we have described, heavy with its errors and its misstatements, 
instead of being a messenger of truth to the world, to enlighten its knowledge and 
guide its opinions, is, in respect to human ailment, a bearer of falsehood to confuse 
and mislead. So far from being an aid to medical science, as it was the intention 
of government in ordering these inquiries, it has thrown a stumbling-block in its 
way, which it will require years to remove.’® 


Dr. Jarvis prophesied well when he said it would take years to remove 
the damage done by the census of 1840. In February, 1844, John Quincy 
Adams, erstwhile president of the United States, and a Congressman at 
this time, introduced a resolution in the House of Representatives direct- 
ing the Secretary of State to inform the House “ whether any gross errors 
have been discovered in the printed Sixth Census . . . and if so, how those 
errors originated, what they are, and what, if any, measures have been 
taken to rectify them.” 

It happened that the Secretary of State was none other than John C. 
Calhoun, who had mounted to that office a few months earlier. Calhoun, 
with a characteristic display of arrogance, employed one William A. 
Weaver to check on the alleged errors in the census. Who was this 
Weaver? He happened to be a clerk in the State Department, a Southern 
gentleman, a former naval officer whose knowledge of foreign languages 
apparently was his only qualification for obtaining the appointment of 
Superintendent of the Census of 1840. Yes, this Weaver himself had 
supervised the utterly incompetent compilation of the Census of 1840. 
And now the Secretary of State hired him to pass judgment on a com- 
plaint against himself. In his reply to the House of Representatives 


** [bid., p. 83. 
*U. S. Congress, 28. Congress, 1. sess., Journal of the House of Representatives 
(Wash., 1844), p. 471. 
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on its inquiry concerning the census, Calhoun wrote with disarming 
ingeniousness : 

1 employed William A. Weaver, as a person in every way well qualified to per- 
form the task of making a thorough investigation of the subject. He was originally 
appointed by Mr, Forsyth and continued by Mr, Webster to superintend the taking 
of the last census, including the correctness of the returns of the marshals, and of 
the proofs of the printed documents. The memorials addressed to Congress, im- 
peaching its correctness, with the report of the committee in reference to them 
were placed in his hands with the direction to give the subject a thorough and 
impartial investigation, and to report the results to this department. 


Calhoun then noted that Weaver had given special attention to the 
allegations of error in the census of the insane. 


The result (Calhoun continued), would seem fully to sustain the correctness of 
the census on this highly important point . , . 

On a review of the whole, two conclusions, it is believed, will be found to follow 
inevitably, The one is, that the correctness of the late census, in exhibiting a far 
greater prevalence of the diseases of insanity, blindness, deafness and dumbness, 
stands unimpeachable. 

The other conclusion, not less irresistible, is, that so far from bettering the con- 
dition of the Negro or African race, by changing the relation between it and the 
Europeans as it now exists in the slaveholding states, it would render it far worse. 
It would be indeed, to thm, a curse instead of a blessing. 


Not satisfied with contemptuously rejecting in effect the plain request 
of Congress for an impartial inquiry, Calhoun could not resist the tempta- 
tion to fling another piece of pro-slavery propaganda into the face of the 
Congress he had lately left. 

Furthermore, Calhoun made the census figures of insanity a major 
point in a diplomatic imbroglio. He had come across a letter addressed 
to his predecessor A. P. Upshur, by the British ambassador, Lord Richard 
Pakenham. The letter communicated a dispatch from Lord Aberdeen, 
which expressed the desire of the British Government to see slavery 
abolished in Texas and throughout the world. The annexation of Texas 
by the United States was then being debated. Calhoun seized the oppor- 
tunity to reply to Pakenham in a series of public letters attacking the 
British government for its anti-slavery stand. In a letter to Pakenham 
dated April 18th, 1844, Calhoun declared that the institution of slavery 
was good not only for the South but for the whole world and that it 
would be inhuman to abolish Negro slavery. He leaned heavily upon the 
Census of 1840 for support of his thesis. 


The census and other authentic documents (he wrote), show that in all instances 
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in which the states have changed the former relation between the two races the 
condition of the African, instead of being improved has become worse. 

He then proceeded to cite at some length the statistics of insanity and 
of the deaf, dumb and blind. He said it would be a calamity to this 
country and to the Negro race to free the slaves,’* 

Later efforts to get Congress to conduct its own investigation of the 
errors in the 1840 Census were frustrated in both houses. A Senate 
committee reporting early in 1845 on a memorial pertaining to the subject, 
did state that it was “convinced of the general correctness of the state- 
ments and criticisms of the memorialists, in respect to the returns of the 
Sixth Census.” But it failed to follow the memorialists’ suggestion that 
the printed census either be corrected or repudiated by Congress.” 

There the matter rested, in so far as official correction of the grave 
errors of the Sixth Census was concerned. A Congressman from Georgia 
is said to have admitted to Dr. Jarvis that the census was in error, adding : 

It is too good a thing for our politicians to give up. They had prepared speeches 
based on it, which they could not afford to lose.** 

The flagrant, socially harmful errors of the 1840 census continued to 
be spread abroad under the sanction of Congress. The errors repeatedly 
found their way into lay and professional journals. In 1851 the American 
Journal of Insanity—now the official organ of the American Psychiatric 
Association, under the more recent title, American Journal of Psychiatry— 
reprinted without comment a newspaper article, which stated: 

It is obvious, from the following schedule (taken from the 1840 census), that 
there is an awful prevalence of idiocy and insanity among the free blacks over the 
whites, and especially over the slaves. Who would believe, without the fact in 
black and white, before his eyes, that every fourteenth colored person in the State 
of Maine is an idiot or lunatic? 

Fortunately, this particular statement did not escape the alert eye of 
Dr. Jarvis, who promptly sent in an article refuting it. This article was 
published in the American Journal of Insanity in 1852.%° 

Dr. Jarvis, in his analysis of the 1840 census, confined himself to the 
statistics of insanity among free Negroes in the Northern states. He did 
not touch on the statistics for the South. 


** John C. Calhoun, Werks (New York, 1859), V, pp. 337-39, 458-61. 

*“U. S. Congress, 28. Congress, 2. sess., Senate Documents (Wash. 1845), VIII, 
Doc. No, 146, 

** Wood, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

4*” Startling Facts from the Census,” American Journal of Insanity (Utica, 1851-52), 
VIL, pp. 153-55; Edward Jarvis, “Insanity among the Colored Population of the Free 
States,” idem., pp. 268-82. 
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According to the census figures, one out of every 144 Northern Negroes 
was insane or feeble-minded, as compared with one out of every 995 
Northern whites. But in the South, according to the same census, only 
one in every 1,558 Negroes was mentally handicapped, as compared with 
one out of every 945 whites. What was responsible for the markedly 
lower rate of insanity shown for Southern Negroes as compared with 
Southern whites? It may be profitable to speculate on this disparity for 
a moment. 

The problem can be approached from the semantic, the social and the 
economic angles. Who were the “insane,” in 1840? The enumeration of 
the insane was conducted by lay census-takers, acting under vague and 
nebulous ideas of what constituted insanity or idiocy. While insanity 
was then used as a synonym for mental disease, it now has validity only 
in a sociolegal sense. I have elsewhere defined it as ‘‘a state of mental 
disease of such kind or degree as to render a person socially inefficient 
and to make it necessary to place him under social control.” Although 
loosely used as a medical term a century ago, the social-economic aspect 
of insanity was the decisive one. The so-called insane were recognized 
only when they were too dangerous to be at large or too helpless or 
troublesome to be tolerated in normal society, 

While the census-takers were ordered to enumerate all the insane— 
in institutions or at home—it is probable that most recognizable cases 
were in institutions. Now, the southern slave-master was strongly im- 
pelled by economic reasons to keep his mentally disordered slaves out of 
institutions except in the most desperate cases. In the few places where 
mental hospitals in the South received Negro patients, the slave-master 
was bound to pay for his keep. Further, hospitalization deprived the 
owner of the services of his human property. He could tolerate a great 
deal of queer behavior if his chattel slave could still be used for labor. 
Such cases were seldom reported as anything worse than “ eccentric.” 

The institutional problem in the South, I think, was a strong factor in 
the disparity of the census statistics. It is axiomatic that the number of 
insane patients tends to increase in direct proportion to the increase of 
mental hospital facilities. Consider: the census of 1840 indicated that 
one out of every 978 Americans was cither insane or feebleminded. The 
rate leaped ahead with each decennial census. The 1939 census of the 
mentally sick showed that one out of every 285 Americans were in 
mental hospitals, excluding the institutions for the feebleminded. Do these 
figures prove that insanity in the United States has grown more than 
four-fold since 1840? Not at all. It indicates that the concept of insanity 
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has expanded ; that serious mental disorder is more easily recognized, and 
that it is more readily institutionalized, thanks to the great expansion of 
hospital facilities. 

Institutional facilities for insane Negroes were rare in the South of 
1840. Several states had laws, or at least unwritten regulations, like that 
on the statute books of Virginia, which decreed that “no insane slave 
should be received or retained in either (the Eastern or Western Lunatic) 
Asylum so as to exclude any white person residing in the State.” '* Very 
few asylums received Negro patients under any circumstances prior to 
the Civil War. When they did, owners had to pay for the slaves’ upkeep. 

Dr. Chipley of the Lexington, Kentucky, State Lunatic Asylum reported 
in 1857: 

As heretofore, many humane masters have sought to place their servants in this 
institution for treatment; and it has been a painful necessity that compelled us to 
refuse their admission, especially when these cases have presented flattering pros- 
pects of yielding to suitable treatment. But no provision has been made for their 
accommodation. 

Similarly, in 1856, the trustees of the Jackson, Miss., Lunatic Asylum 
reported that: 

There is no provision under existing Jaws for the reception of slaves or free 
persons of color into the asylum. 

Insane Negroes in the South were usually confined in jails and strong- 
rooms of poorhouses when deemed dangerous; when harmless, they were 
merely neglected. In 1880, Dr. Bryce, the superintendent of the Alabama 
State Hospital for the Insane, urged provision for the colored insane: 
Numbers of them (he wrote), are now confined in the county jails, awaiting 
admission to the hospital. Until the state does make such provision, numbers of 
this class must continue to eke out a miserable exisence in the county jails, or be 
allowed to roam about the country, at the peril of the community and great damage 
to themselves,** 

It is significant that the rate of Negro insanity in the South, as 
enumerated in the several censuses, increased steadily after the Civil War. 
The main reason lay not in emancipation, but in the expansion of insti- 
tutional resources. The white insanity rate increased proportionately 
during this period, largely for the same reason. 

At this point I should like to digress for a moment for an observation 
on the post-Civil War years known as the Reconstruction period, This 

** T. O, Powell, “ A Sketch of Psychiatry in the Southern States,” Transactions of the 
American Medico-Psychological Association (1897), LIIL, p. 88. 


** Quoted by J. W. Babcock, “ The Colored Insane,” Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 1895 (Boston, 1895), pp. 184-86. 
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period is still depicted in most historical works as one of unrelieved gloom 
and tragedy, when Northern carpetbaggers and their corrupt Negro 
henchmen despoiled the prostrate South, leaving nothing but destruction 
in their wake. As one who, perhaps, has studied the evolution of American 
welfare institutions more closely than any other student of history, I can 
testify that the Reconstruction period was amazingly rich in the estab- 
lishment and expansion of educational and humanitarian institutions— 
including mental hospitals—that greatly improved the lot of the depressed 
classes of the South, Negro and white alike. 

It is surprising how frequently emancipation was blamed for the 
apparent rate of increase in insanity among Negroes a half-century and 
more following the ill-omened census of 1840. Southern apologists, 
casting nostalgic eyes backward on the days of slaveocracy, continued to 
repeat the old fables at psychiatric and social work conferences at the 
turn of this century. Echoes of their errors can still be heard today. 

The U. S. Census figures of our generation, it would seem, give the 
final and irrefutable answer to the trepidations of the pro-slavery propa- 
gandists who gloomily prophesied that the feeble mind of the Negro 
would surely break down under the burden of civilization if he had to 
give up the life of the sheltered slave for the onerous responsibilities of 
the freeman. 

The U. S, Bureau of the Census, in its report on hospital patients in 
1923, for the first time used the rate of first admissions as an index to 
the incidence of mental disease. That census showed that the Negro rate 
of first admissions to mental hospitals was 56.4 per 100,000 of Negro 
population, as compared with a white rate of 69.5 per 100,000. The latest 
nation-wide census, taken in 1933 and restricted to state hospitals, showed 
for the United States a general rate of 56.5 first admissions to state 
hospitals per 100,000 of the general population. The corresponding rate 
for Negroes was 61.8. “Thus, for the first time,” says the mental 
hygiene statistician, Dr. Benjamin Malzberg, “ Negroes showed a higher 
rate than the country as a whole.”** The comparative rates would 
probably be considerably evened if the private hospital patient population 
—almost exclusively white, were included. 

Significantly, the Southern states continue to furnish extraordinarily 
low proportion of Negro mental patients, in spite of the fact that slavery 
was abolished in that area nearly eighty years ago. And one of the chief 
reasons continues to be lack of hospital facilities for Negroes. 


* Benjamin Malzberg, “ Mental Disease among American Negroes"; In: Cherac- 
teristics of the American Negro, edited by Otto Klineberg (New York, 1944), pp. 376-77. 
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I do not mean to imply that there is no special reason for concern 
about the mental disease rate among Negroes. There is. Malzberg, in a 
recently-published study, based on statistics compiled in 1929-1931, 
estimated that the rate of first admissions to mental hospitals among 
residents of New York City was twice as great among Negroes than 
among whites. But Malzberg points out, with restrained logic, that the 
causes of this disparity are to be found in social and economic, not in 
racial or biologic, sources. 

General paresis and the alcoholic psychoses are largely, even primarily, 
responsible for the relative excess of commitments to mental hospitals of 
New York Negroes, Malzberg says. General paresis is a consequence of 
syphilis. Syphilis is a social disease, directly related in its general incidence 
to living standards. 

Adding to the influence of social tradition (Malzberg observes), is the unde- 
sirable physical and moral environment in which most Negroes are compelled to 
live, in rundown neighborhoods, often in disreputable districts. Naturally, such 
centers are a fertile source for the spread of venereal disease. To the problem of 
primary source of infection must be added the lack of adequate facilities among 
Negroes for treatment of syphilis... It is hardly to be wondered at that the 
Negro has a higher rate of general paresis than whites.!” 

Similarly, by reference to census statistics, Malzberg shows that the 
incidence of mental disease stands in inverse ratio to economic standards : 
the highest rate is found among the lowest income groups. 

The explanation for the high rates of mental disease among Negroes 
are to be found in environment, not in race. 


These rates (says Malzberg), are due to the direct and indirect influences of con- 
ditions of life over which the Negro has as yet little control. Since the doors of 
economic opportunity are largely closed to him, he is compelled to pursue the 
heaviest, least desirable, and least rerunerative occupations. His low income sub- 
jects him to correspondingly low levels of living—homes in vicious and undesirable 
neighborhoods, unhygienic surroundings, overcrowding, undernourishment, together 
with the moral handicaps associated with such conditions of life. Any rise in the 
status of the Negro and all improvements in his standard of living will undoubtedly 
be reflected in better levels of mental health. 


Malzberg omits one important factor in the relatively high rate of 
mental illness among Negroes—the factor of discrimination, which has 
an impact on the psyche of Negroes that may be more damaging to mental 
stability than some of the other environmental factors. 

Finally, if I were asked to present in epitome an effective mental 
hygiene program for the Negro, I should sum it up in four words: 


Equal rights. Equal opportunities. 
* Ibid., p. 391. 


